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THE APPRAISAL OF MENTAL GROWTH CAREERS 


By ARNOLD GESELL 


Yaz CLINIC oF CHILD DEVELOPMENT, YALE UNIVERSITY 


EN years ago the writer published the 
mental growth curves of thirty-three 
infants and young children, whose be- 
havior development had been repeatedly 
appraised by clinical examinations. We 
have followed the subsequent careers of 
thirty of these children who are now in 
their teens or older. By comparing the 
early with the later findings, we can in 
retrospect determine the predictiveness of 
the first appraisals, many of which were 
made during the first year of life. This 
venture in self-criticism has cast some 
interesting light on the developmental 
diagnosis and prognosis of infant be- 
havior. 

The group of thirty cases comprised a 
wide variety of developmental conditions : 
normal, retarded, mentally defective, su- 
perior, premature and postmature in- 
fants, a case of cerebral palsy with ap- 
proximations to normal mentality, cases 
of cretinism, mongolism, hemihypertro- 
phy and pubertas praecox. 

How consistent over a decade and more 


1 Gesell, Arnold. Infancy and Human Growth. 
New York: Macmillan, 1928. Pp. xvii+418. For 
detailed findings of the ten year follow up stud- 
ies, see Chapters I-IV of a later volume: Geseli, 
A., et al. Biographies of Child Development. 
The Mental Growth Careers of Eighty-four In- 
fants and Children. New York: P. B. Hoeber, 
Ine., Medical Book Department of Harper & 
Bros., 1939. Pp. 328. 
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have been these mental growth careers? 
In no instance did the course of growth 
prove whimsical or erratic. In only one 
case within the period of ten years was 
there a marked alteration of trend, 
namely from a low average to a high 
average level (Child B.C.). In a few 
defectives there was a progressive re- 
tardation without deterioration. For all 
others there was a maintenance of the 
general trend which was ascertained by 
the early examinations. 

Graphs were plotted for D.Q. and 1.Q., 
but the detailed case records also incorpo- 
rated after each examination our clinical 
appraisals, which were by no means al- 
wzys identical with the psychometric quo- 
tients. These interpretive clinical judg- 
ments, we believe, have more significance 
than the raw quotients in investigating 
the consistency and stability of mental 
growth careers. 

Our clinical evidence based on norma- 
tive determinations demonstrates a high 
degree of consistency in the trends of 
early and later growth. Take, for ex- 
ample, the six siblings elsewhere reported 
as Children D.E., E.F., F.G., G.H., H.L., 
IJ. Three of these children over a period 
of ten years have clung unmistakably to 
a normal course of behavior development ; 
the other three, as decisively to a subnor- 
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mal course. It took no diagnostic subtlety 
to distinguish between these two kinds of 
growth potentiality on the basis of one 
behavior examination in infancy. The 
point is that these infant behavior pic- 
tures were unambiguously prophetic of 
the later careers. The predictions, there- 
fore, were accurate. And they were safe ; 
because nature is never so whimsical as to 
mix up sectors of the growth curves of 
two sets of individuals as differently en- 
dowed as D.E. and IJ. 

In a similar way the predictive esti- 
mates of three distinctively superior chil- 
dren in our group did not miss the mark. 
The estimates were made before the chil- 
dren could read or write; which means 
that there was a high degree of indicative- 
ness in the early behavior symptoms. 

In less well defined behavior pictures, 
equally confident predictions are not 
forthcoming because we do not have the 
techniques or acumen to identify and 
assess the indicators; but a comparable 
latent predictiveness resides in these pic- 
tures as well. 

When there is a fairly even balance be- 
tween the endogenous and the sustaining 
or exogenous factors, the trends of mental 
growth, whether subnormal, superior, or 
mediocre, are likely to be most consistent. 
Developmental diagnosis and prognosis 
then come nearest to their mark. When, 
however, the organism is under stress of 
distortion, because of unfavorable condi- 
tions, then its ultimate adjustments as 
expressed in growth characteristics be- 
come least predictable. There are too 
many variables to appraise. External 
environment can be estimated with some 
shrewdness; but not so readily, the in- 
ternal developmental reserves. 

These hidden reserves are the intrinsic 
insurance factors with which we have had 
to reckon repeatedly in cases of atypical 
and irregular behavior development. The 
concept of insurance factors is not mys- 
tical. It is derived from experimental 
embryology and from clinical observa- 
tion. The surgical excisions, transplanta- 


tions, and other interferences with the 
growing tissues of laboratory embryos, 
have demonstrated that the organism is 
protected with a remarkable fund of re- 
serve mechanisms which promptly or 
gradually move into every breach and fill 
it in some way, either through regenera- 
tion, or compensatory and substitutive 
growth. If the lesion is too great, the 
organism dies. If the lesion is not too 
severe, and the organism not too old, 
growth may continue in a more or less 
normal manner. 

In the development of the nervous 
system and in the ontogenesis of be- 
havior, the human organism displays com- 
parable insurance mechanisms. Locked 
in inner recesses beyond diagnostic scru- 
tiny are reserve factors which may come 
to the rescue when development is re- 
tarded or impaired. As a poison stimu- 
lates the formation of anti-bodies, so cer- 
tain errors or depressions of development 
stimulate a regulatory self-correction. 
These reserve factors, however, are not a 
single generalized capacity. They are 
specific biochemical and somatic struc- 
tures, almost infinite in number and 
variety ; and of many degrees of avail- 
ability. They are present in defective 
as well as normal individuals. They are 
probably most abundant in the most vital 
and best endowed. Vitality is an index 
of the plenitude and vigor of these very 
insurance factors. In spheres of beha- 
vior they operate not only during the 
period of growth, but also in old age; at 
least in the most ‘‘vital’’ individuals. 

If there is a principle of uncertainty in 
the physiology of development, it is a bio- 
logical principle which rests upon impor- 
tant individual differences with respect 
to these insurance factors. Since they 
vary in amount, it is difficult to ascertain 
their strength in those inscrutable infanis 
who present an inadequate and yet not 
decisively defective behavior picture. 
Here diagnosis must be wary, sometimes 
for a whole year or more, because some- 
times the insurance factors come tardily 
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and slowly into full force. But if they 
are present, and if the attendant condi- 
tions permit, they will ultimately assert 
themselves. When there is no counteract- 
ing deteriorating process, the tendency of 
growth will be toward something better 
and toward an optimal organization of 
the achieved equipment. 

The moral of all this: Diagnosis must 
be cautious whenever there are strong 
insurance factors to be reckoned with. 
In cases of doubt, temper the develop- 
mental prognosis favorably or withhold 
it altogether. 

Having strongly urged the need of con- 
stant vigilance and prudence in develop- 
mental diagn>sis, let us conclude on a 
more affirmative note. Numerous bio- 
graphic case studies made at the Yale 
Clinic of Child Development have 
strengthened the conclusion that the 
basic trends and tempo of behavior de- 
velopment, as a rule, manifest them- 
selves in infancy. If a child has nor- 
mal growth potentialities, it is almost 
certain that they will reveal themselves 
to clinical perception in the first two 
years of life. Temporary ‘‘irregulari- 


ties’’ of development are more frequently 
encountered throughout the preschool 
years, because of the nascency and inter- 
dependencies of behavior patterns during 
this formative period. In a few ex- 


tremely exceptional instances, bound up 
with obscure emotional and physical fac- 
tors, the signs of normality may be de- 
layed as long as three years. On the 
other hand, virtually every case of pri- 
mary feeblemindedness can be diagnosed 
in the first year of life. In a wide clin- 
ical experience we have never seen a case 
of secondary feeblemindedness due to 
educational or environmental depriva- 
tion, although we have seen cases in which 
the 1.Q. itself has been pushed down to 
an apparently defective level. Needless 
to say a diagnosis of feeblemindedness 
should not rest upon a bare intelligence 
quotient. 

The concept of the intelligence quo- 
tient has served an important historical 
function in exposing the wide range of 
individual differences among children. 
But we are approaching a time when 
generalized quotients must be abandoned 
for a more analytical application of dis- 
criminative norms to ascertain the spe- 
cific symptoms of ability and maturity. 
Behavior norms will then become critical 
devices for discovering, delineating, and 
interpreting the diverse characters of a 
total complex, and always with special 
reference to the growth process. By such 
a system of genetic analysis we can better 
understand the individuality of growth 
careers. 


THE STATUS OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY IN 
ENGLAND 


By RAYMOND B. CATTELL' 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


e spite of many resemblances the 
growth curves, both of pure and of 
applied psychology, have been of a dif- 
ferent order in Britain from those ob- 
taining in America. 

Their interrelation is so close that in 
order to understand the state of applied 
psychology, one must first understand 
that of pure psychology, although in this 
space it is far from possible to deal justly 
with so important a topic. In the first 
place, as everyone knows, teaching and 
research in psychology have developed 
from the beginning on a larger scale in 
the United States than in Great Britain, 
both because American universities have 
been more willing and able to make pro- 
vision for a new subject and because uni- 
versity students are far more numerous 
in the United States. 

The meagerness of the stream of activ- 
ity in pure psychology in Great Britain 
and its consequent failure to percolate 
into a sufficiently wide section of the 
general population to ensure an under- 
standing and appreciative public for its 
applications has alone done much to ac- 
count for the main quantitative and 
qualitative features of applied psychology 
in England. Other factors acting astrin- 
gently upon applied psychology have 
been the philosophic entanglements and 
traditions of psychology in English cul- 
tural thought and the natural conserva- 
tism and caution of the British public 
as a whole. 

One fortunate outcome of these cir- 
cumstances has been that pure psychlogy 
has never been hampered and indeed 
overwhelmed by the undisciplined activi- 

1 Formerly Direetor of the School Psycholog- 
ical Clinic, Leicester, England. 
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ties of its offspring, applied psychology, 
as appears, to English eyes, to have hap- 
pened in some respects in the United 
States. The wild profusion of ad hoc 
‘*tests’’ which have appeared in voca- 
tional guidance in the United States, 
often on inadequate experimental foun- 
dation, to the confusion of theory and 
sometimes to the discredit of practice, 
has been avoided in the main in applied 
psychology in Britain. 

Again the conservatism which runs 
through the national character as a whole 
and its relative caution and introversion 
have prevented the large swings of fash- 
ion from excessive enthusiasm to undue 
disillusionment, which have embarrassed 
those working in applied psychology on 
this side of the Atlantic. For example, 
intelligence quotients were used with 
confidence by practically everyone in the 
schools here at a time when most English 
schoolmasters knew nothing about them, 
and a cautious minority were discovering 
the precise limits of their significance. 
A few years ago, however, when many 
American school teachers, disillusioned 
by excessive expectations, were talking 
somewhat glibly of ‘‘giving up the use 
of intelligence quotients,’’ the Board of 
Education in Britain was beginning to 
expect that local authorities would em- 
ploy as a routine measure, in their selec- 
tion of scholarship or backward children, 
schemes of classification and promotion, 
appropriate intelligence tests, preferably 
of a non-verbal or perceptual type. The 
danger of bringing discredit to applied 
psychology, not only among educational 
and vocational psychologists themselves, 
but also among the general public, has 
also been diminished through the avoid- 
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ance of those excessive claims by irre- 
sponsible individuals or commercial con- 
cerns, such as are prone to occur when 
applied psychology becomes too indepen- 
dent of authority in pure research. 

Possibly the temptation for applied 
psychology to function without due re- 
gard for theoretical foundations was also 
decreased by the accident that in two im- 
portant fields—medical psychology and 
the realm concerned with the assessment 
of abilities—British psychology happened 
to have at an early stage leaders whose 
work claimed to give ample theoretical 
support. In the first field were such 
medical psychologists as W. H. Rivers 
and Ernest Jones, who were among the 
first outside Austria to develop Freudian 
theory, and in the field of abilities stood 
Spearman with his promise of a rational 
foundation for the testing of all manner 
of special abilities and intelligence. De- 
spite these differences the escape of legiti- 
mate applications of scientific psychology 
from the danger of being snowed under 
by specious expediencies has not been 
complete. In the field of psychotherapy, 
for example, many slow research growths 
have been lost in a jungle of dogmatic 
‘‘applied’’ writings on the practice of 
child guidance, psychoanalysis, and edu- 
cational therapy. 

Comparisons are proverbially odious to 
both parties, and yet, if I am to give the 
American reader a picture of the whole 
in brief, the comparison of cultures must 
be pursued a little further. In Britain, 
as evidenced for example by the more 
centralized control of education, by the 
natural growth of state insurance, or by 
the tendency from the beginning to put 
telegraphy and radio under government 
control, attitudes exist which favor de- 
velopment in relation to centralized 
authority. 

We have just seen what applied psy- 
chology has avoided through this dis- 
cipline; it remains to show what it has 
lost through destroying the exuberance 
of individual effort and through the con- 


servatism that goes with tradition-bound 
authority. Its principal loss has been in 
the magnitude of development. Only a 
decade ago all the professors of psychol- 
ogy in Britain could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The number of pro- 
fessional workers in applied psychology 
were, and still are, proportionately 
pitiful. 

The greatest advance has been in the 
field of child guidance work, for whereas 
there were only four full time clinics ten 
years ago the number is now nearer 
twenty. Indeed there are few cities of 
more than two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants without full time or 
part time child guidance services. In 
smaller cities and in the rural county 
areas on the other hand, such services 
are practically unknown. 

Industrial psychology has been almost 
entirely in the hands of the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology, situated 
in London. Under the direction of Dr. 
C. 8. Myers, the Institute has coordinated 
much research concerning optimum in- 
dustrial conditions and methods and has 
applied this knowledge, through a small 
team of industrially trained psycholo- 
gists, to the work of many of the leading 
industrial and commercial concerns. A 
good deal of development in this field 
of applied psychology—e.g., concerning 
lighting, heating, hours of work, accident 
proneness, learning methods, etc.—has 
also. been stimulated by research grants 
from the Industrial Health Research 
Board under the government. 

Whereas applications in industry, how- 
ever, have not grown with the momentum 
anticipated by the Institute, another side 
of its work, that coucerned with voca- 
tional guidance, has developed consider- 
ably, to the point where about four thou- 
sand fee-paying cases are tested indi- 
vidually each year in London alone. 
Furthermore, the Institute trains every 
year a considerable number of ‘‘careers 
masters,’’ as school vocational ‘‘counsel- 
lors’’ are there called. 
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The large scale experiments in Bir- 
mingham and London have caused many 
local education committees to set up 
vocational guidance schemes, but they 
are generally without the services of a 
fully trained psychologist. 

Fully trained psychologists working 
under local education authorities are still 
rare. London County Council set the ball 
rolling over twenty years ago when it 
appointed Dr. Cyril Burt; but on his 
moving to an academic post and on the 
arrival of the first Child Guidance Clinic 
in England under Dr. Moodie, he was not 
replaced. The hesitation of local educa- 
tion authorities between the institution of 
a school psychologist or of a child gui- 
dance clinic repeats itself in many in- 
stances. School psychologists, concerned 
with classification, especially of the dull 
and defective, scholarship selection, voca- 
tional guidance, and the handling of 
‘*problem’’ cases, have been appointed 
by Leicester, Birmingham, Bristol, Brad- 
ford, Southend, and a few other areas in 
England and Scotland. Their qualifica- 
tions are usually a Ph.D. and clinical 
experience. The real position of psychol- 
ogy in education is, of course, not to be 
judged by these small numbers, for an 
enormous number of leading educators 
have been self-trained psychologists and 
have experimented widely and well on the 
application of psychology to teaching 
methods, to the improvements of examina- 
tions, ete. Witness, for example, men as 
remote in background as Sanderson of 
Oundle, A. 8. Neil, and Ballard of the 
London County Council Inspectorate. 

There remains only to glance at the 
field of adult psychotherapy. Outside the 
circle of mental hospitals and outpatient 
clinies, extremely few of which have psy- 
chologists for other than research pur- 
poses, most of the work is carried on by 
medical and lay analysts and a few gen- 
eral consulting psychologists. There is 
also, in London, an Institute of Medical 
Psychology, concerned with treating the 
neuroses. Finally the Church of England 


has become interested in the applications 
of psychology to religion and has ap- 
pointed a psychologist to explore the con- 
nections with spiritual healing. 

On the whole, however, the applications 
of psychology show the same, or greater, 
tardiness and lack of imagination as is 
manifested here. There was no attempt 
to use psychological methods to make the 
best use and selection of recruits in the 
Great War and it is doubtful whether the 
authorities have any scheme available in 
case of emergency today There is, on 
the other hand, evidence of a few appli- 
cations of psychology to problems and 
methods of defense having been deliber- 
ately undertaken. 

Typical of this lack of understanding 
of the role of psychology has been the 
absence of consultation of psychologists 
in the design of roads, cars, and signs to 
ensure road safety. An enlightened at- 
tempt to get a bill passed by Parliament 
whereby selection of accident-free drivers 
could be carried out by more reliable and 
less expensive methods than the present 
personal driving examination received 
quite inadequate support. 

Finally, much needed applications of 
psychology in political and social prob- 
lems seem quite beyond the horizon of 
practical concern. For example, the re- 
cent confirmation, by the present writer 
and others, of the suspected negative 
correlation between intelligence and birth 
rate was not mentioned in a lengthy dis- 
eussion in both Houses concerning popu- 
lation problems. 

Possibly the only novelty in applied 
psychology in Britain has been the plan 
to put the practice of child psychotherapy 
and some adult psychotherapy in the 
hands of fully trained psychologists 
(working with medical men) rather than 
in the hands of the psychiatrist. The 
main arguments, briefly summarized, are : 
(1) The unpsychological, and indeed il- 
logical, basis of the practice of dividing 
the examination of a unitary mind be- 
tween two enquirers—the psychologist 
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and the psychiatrist. 
nature of the field of psychology—cogni- 
tive and orectic—and the defective train- 
ing of most psychiatrists in that field. 
(3) The irrelevance of much medical 
training to the science of emotional ad- 


(2) The unitary 


justment. (4) It is pointed out that the 
division of work between psychologist and 
psychiatrist was a reasonable working 
compromise when psychology was in its 
infancy and covered little but psychome- 
try, but that it is an inapt tradition, 
wasteful of time both to patient and staff, 
in the present development of psychology. 

In accordance with these notions two of 
the first five child guidance clinies—those 
of Leicester and Edinburgh—were staffed 
by psychologist, medical examiner, and 
social worker instead of psychiatrist, psy- 
chometrist, and social worker. 

Since then other centers have followed 
this divergence from the original Ameri- 
can team and the pattern has been ap- 
proved tentatively by the English Child 
Guidance Council and warmly by the 
Scottish Council. 

As a member of the combined Child 
Guidance Council and one of the first 
sponsors of the new pattern,” the present 
writer was interested to observe its effect 
on the professional status of the applied 
psychologist. Though the majority of 
medical doctors, especially those who had 
deplored amateurish excursions by their 
fellows into the realm of psychology, wel- 
comed the psychologist’s attempts to de- 
fine his status, a few opposed it and went 


2 Cattell, R. B. Psychologist or Medical Man? 
Schoolmaster (London), 1933. 


so far as to attend, in a destructive spirit, 
the first meeting of psychologists called 
in London to establish professional stand- 
ards. Unexpected opposition also devel- 
oped in the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology despite enthusiastic 
support by most industrial psychologists. 
Dr. C. 8. Myers expressed the view that 
he wished to be able to select his assistants 
on qualities of personality rather than on 
arbitrarily defined degree qualifications 
and training. 

This movement to maintain high pro- 
fessional standards for workers in applied 
psychology, which was begun by one edu- 


_ cational, one industrial, and one analytic 


consulting psychologist, had in turn a 
stimulating effect on pure psychology. 
For the British Psychological Society, 
perceiving the possible rise of a rival 
organization for the growing personnel 
of applied psychology, promised the 
necessary protection within its own or- 
ganization. To do this it was compelled 
to become incorporated—a long post- 
poned step in its maturity—and to issue 
a psychological register of qualified psy- 
chologists as distinct from those unquali- 
fied members who belonged to the society 
out of scientific interest. 

Nevertheless the problem of defining 
one, or two, grades of qualification which 
will apply to all fields of applied psychol- 
ogy is still not fully solved, and the ques- 
tion ‘‘ What is a psychologist?’’ remains 
unanswered. It is a question on which 
the workers in applied psychology in 
Britain and America could well pool their 
experience. 
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A STATISTICAL TIME-SAVER FOR MEANS AND 
SIGMAS 


By PHILIP H. DuBOIS 


UNIVERSITY oF New MEXICO aNnD New York UNIVERSITY 


HE statistical measures most fre- 
quently computed by the applied 
psychologist are probably the mean and 
the standard deviation. There are two 
methods usually applied to grouped data 
for this purpose: the multiplication of 
each frequency by its corresponding x’ 
and (x’)*, defined as deviations and 
squares of deviations in terms of step 
intervals from an assumed mean; and 
the summation method which involves 
obtaining the sums of first and second 
cumulative frequencies toward the as- 
sumed mean. In this article we shall 
present a third method which seems to 
be easier and faster than either. 
Below is the distribution of the scores 
of 65 engineering students on the Sten- 
quist Mechanical Aptitude Test II: 


Steps ‘Tallies ct mcf 
73.5 + 75.49 It 9 18 
71.5 = 73.49 42 
69.5 = 71.49 yet 19. 5 95 
67.5 = 69.49 Jaf yeti 30 3 90 
85.5 67.49 jut 44 2 44 
63.5 = 65.49 
61.5 = 63.49 -15 15 
59.5 - 61.49 Mf -10 <3 30 
57.5 = 59.49 «5S 35 
55.5 - 57.49 -4 28 
53.5 - 55.49 | -2 1s 
51.5 - 53.49 | 
> 39 426 


The frequencies are first cumulated 
directly from the tallies toward the step 
containing the assumed mean, or M’, 
which in this case is 64.5. Above the 
assumed mean the cumulative frequen- 
cies, denoted by Cf, are positive in sign 
and below it they are negative. Their 
algebraic sum, or LCf, is numerically 


equivalent to the Lfx’ of conventional 
notation. Here it is 101-39 or 62. 

The next step is to introduce the multi- 
plying factors, here denoted by m. Above 
the assumed mean they are the successive 
odd numbers beginning with unity ; below 
it they are similar except that they are 
negative in sign. 

The products of each Cf and its corre- 
sponding m are found and summed. The 
sum, or LmCf, is exactly equivalent to 
the f(x’)? of conventional notation 
taken from the same assumed mean. In 
this example it is 426. 

Since the only difference from the con- 
ventional method is in the computation 
of fx’ and f(x’), the usual formulas 
for the mean and standard deviation 
apply. 


M=M’ 645 +228 664 
(x)? (Lie) 


Savings come from the fact that the 
cumulative frequencies are found from 
the tallies almost as easily as the frequen- 
cies can be found, and that the single 
series of multiplying factors involves 
smaller numbers than the (x’)?’s. In 
practice the large m’s are multiplied by 
small cumulations, and the large cumula- 
tions by small multiplying factors. In 
most cases products can be determined by 
inspection. 

ALGEBRAIC EXPLANATION 

In computing the standard deviation 

by multiplying each frequency by the 


corresponding x’ and (x’)? and then 
summing the results, we are obtaining 
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two sets of ‘‘inner products’’ of series of 
numbers. The inner product of the 
series (a, b,c, d...j) and (a’, b’, c’, d’ 
... J’) is (aa’ + bb’ + cc’ + dd’ +... +jj’). 

The same result can be obtained by 
multiplying the cumulations of the first 
series by each term of the second series 
less the term which follows it. The two 
modified series and their products follow : 


SeriesI Series IT Products 

a a’—b’ aa’ —ab’ 

a+b b’—e’ ab’ + bb’ —ac’ —be’ 

a+b+e e’-d’ ac’ +be’ + ec’ —ad’ 
— bd’ — ed’ 


a+b+e+d d’-e ad’+bd’+ed’ + dd’ 
d —ae’ — be’ —ce’ 
— de’ 


a+b+e+d aj’ + bj’ + ej’ + dj’ 
+...4¢j 7 +...4+37 

It will be readily seen that in summing 
the products of the modified variables the 
negative terms of any product cancel out 
all the positive terms of the following 
product except the term representing the 
product of the original pair. All terms 
resulting from the final multiplication 
are positive and all except jj’ cancel with 
the negative terms of the product above. 
The sum of the products of the modified 
variables is identical with the sum of the 
products of the original variables. 

In obtaining the mean by the usual 
method the frequencies of the steps are 
multiplied by consecutive integers, begin- 
ning with unity in the step above the 
assumed mean, and summed. This is an 
example of an ‘‘inner product.’’ Succes- 
sive differences between consecutive in- 
tegers are always unity, so that if we 
cumulate the frequencies and add them 
we can obtain Lfx’. Other proofs for 
this fact can be found in accounts of the 
summation method.* 

The differences between the consecutive 
squares that are used in obtaining Lf (x’)? 
are the successive odd numbers, which be- 
come our multiplying factors or the m’s. 
Below the assumed mean both cumula- 


1 Razran, G. H. 8. and Wagner, M. E. The 
Summation Method in Statistics. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1931, 14: pp. 270-283. 


tions and m’s become negative in order to 
make proper adjustments for sign. 


MACHINE COMPUTATION 


Our method is especially valuable when 
a calculating machine is available, since 
both Sfx’ and f(x’)? can be found in 
one series of operations. The tallies are 
cumulated all the way to the bottom of 
the distribution and the assumed mean is 
the mid-point of the last step containing 
tallies. In machine work the multipli- 
eands are successively the odd numbers 
beginning with unity and the multipliers 
are the Cf’s. Both products and multi- 
pliers are allowed to accumulate. The 
total accumulation of the multipliers in 
the upper dials yields Lfx’, while the 
total accumulation in the lower dials 
yields }f(x’)*. The operator can work 
with only the Cf’s before him, since he 
has to remember only to increase the 
multiplicand each time by two. Results 
may be checked either by the conven- 
tional method of multiplying (x’)’s and 
(x’)?’s by the frequencies, or by Charl- 
ier’s check, shifting the assumed mean 
down one interval. 

In a second example we show how the 
mean and standard deviation may be ob- 
tained by machine, together with the cal- 
culations necessary for Charlier’s check. 


Steps cf m 
129.5-134.49 1 35 37 
124.5-129.49 4 33 35 
119.5-124.49 8 31 33 
114.5-119.49 17 2 31 
109.5—114.49 18 27 2 
104.5—109.49 28 25 27 

99.5—104.49 42 23 2 
94.5— 99.49 53 21 23 
89.5— 94.49 78 #19 «#21 
84.5- 89.49 909 17 19 
79.5— 84.49 107 +15 
74.5— 79.49 129 13 15 
69.5— 74.49 143 13 
64.5- 69.49 163 9 ill 
59.5— 64.49 176 7 9 
54.5— 59.49 182 5 7 
49.5— 54.49 186 3 5 
44.5— 49.49 187 1 3 
39.5— 44.49 189 1 


The data are the scores of 189 freshmen 
on a psychological examination. In this 
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example the tallies are omitted. Maulti- 
plying factors for Charlier’s check are 
denoted by m’. 
By machine computations the following 
results are obtained : 
= Lfx’ = 1612 


i Dfx = 49.42% 1612 _ 24 646 


189 
= (x’)* = 16394 
189 


\/189 x 16394 — (1612)? = 18.705 


Charlier’s check: 
Lf(x”)* = Lm’Cf = Lf(x’)? + +N 
= 16394 + 2 x 1612 + 189 = 19807 


By computation, = 19807. 

This method of computation can, of 
course, be applied in finding the standard 
deviations necessary for solving for r 
from a scatter diagram. The general 
method of computing ‘‘inner products’’ 
ean also be used in finding the higher 
moments useful in curve fitting, and the 
necessary multiplying factors can be 
readily computed. 


EMBERS, both Fellows and Asso- 

ciates, are requested to make 

nominations for President of the Asso- 
ciation for 1939-40. 

Section members are requested to 
make nominations for the offices to be 
vacated in their respective sections as 
follows (the present incumbent who is 
eligible for reelection being given in 
parentheses) : 

Section A, Clinical : Vice-president (E. 
A. Doll) . 

Representative on Editorial Board 
(F. L. Wells) 

Member-at-large, Executive Commit- 
tee (Gertrude Hildreth) 

Section B, Consulting: Vice-president 
(R. A. Brotemarkle) 

Secretary, 3 year term (A. I. Bryan, 
vice, E. M. Achilles, resigned ) 

Representative on Editorial Board 
(R. A. Brotemarkle) 

Section C, Educational : Vice-president 
(F. N. Freeman) 

Representative on the Board of 
Governors, 3 year term (P. M. 
Symonds) 

Representative on Board of Affiliates 

Representative on Editorial Board 
(J. E. Anderson) 

Section D, Industrial: Vice-president 
(W. V. Bingham) 

Representative on Editorial Board 

(P. 8. Achiiles) 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


Representative on Executive Coun- 
cil, 1939-42 (Rensis Likert) 


You are asked to make nominations 
only for the sections of which you are a 
member. Each member may nominate 
from one to six persons for each office. 
Please use a separate 3x5 card for 
each office and clearly indicate the 
office for which nomination is made. 
Do not sign the ecards. Put all nomi- 
nating cards in an envelope addressed 
to: 

Dr. Douglas Fryer 

Chairman Election Committee 
New York University 
University Heights 

New York, New York 


In the upper left corner of the cover- 
ing envelope, sign your name (do not 
print!) and after it write the Section 
letter of the section or sections to which 
you belong. Nominating ballots thus 
addressed will be separated from the 
identifying cover without inspection in 
a manner to preserve the secrecy of the 
vote. For this (and other reasons) it 
is preferred that you type your nomi- 
nation cards. 

The nomination poll closes in New 
York City July 1, but members are 
urged to return their nominations 
immediately. 


IRREGULARITY OF SUCCESSES ON THE 1937 
STANFORD REVISION’ 


By PHILIP LAWRENCE HARRIMAN 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


IVERGENT interpretations given 

to irregularities in patterns of suc- 
cesses on the 1916 Stanford-Binet are 
familiar to all users of the test who are 
acquainted with psychological literature. 
Diseussions in meetings of psychologists 
have frequently dealt with the possible 
significance of scattered successes. Binet 
(1) himself observed that successes on 
test items are often scattered over a wide 
range in the scale. First to investigate 
the problem systematically were Pressey 
and Cole (4), who noted that the reliabil- 
ity of an obtained intelligence quotient 
may be greatly affected by the presence 
of an uncontrolled variable causing suc- 
cesses and failures to be widely scattered. 
Their research stimulated other users of 
the test to contribute material on the 
problem of scatter. Some writers, like 
Pressey and Cole (3), interpreted scatter 
as an indication of psychotic trends; 
others, like Wells (6), regarded scatter 
as a minor symptom, unworthy of all the 
attention devoted to it. In short, the 
experience of those who used the 1916 
revision, as well as published research 
and psychological discussions, established 
the fact of seattered successes and fail- 
ures among the items on the test. When 
the 1937 revision is used, the fact of ir- 
regularities is particularly intrusive. 
Whether any significance is to be attached 
to it is still an unanswered question. 
Terman and Merrill (5) have, of course, 
anticipated the concern which arises 
1 Editorial footnote: This article continues the 
discussion of a subject previously reported on by 
Dr. Gertrude Hildreth. Retests with the New 
Stanford Binet Scale. Journal of Consulting 


Psychology, March-April, 1939, Volume III: 
Pp. 49-53. 


when a wide scatter occurs. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether they could have 
anticipated the situation which is actu- 
ally encountered. 

This report deals with results obtained 
in giving the L Scale to two hundred 
pupils in the fifth and sixth grades. 
Since an amazingly wide scatter ap- 
peared, there seems to be a need for a 
factual account at this time. Some pupils 
were tested by the writer and others by 
experienced teachers in his extension 
classes. Booklets chosen from the files 
for this study bear familiar Pennsylva- 
nia-German names and represent a fairly 
homogeneous sampling of small-town 
children with a mean chronological age 
of eleven years seven months. 

The results are summarized in Table I. 
For one hundred seventy-five pupils 
the basal age was ten years; for twenty- 
five pupils the basal age was eleven. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION (IN PER CENTS) OF SUCCESSES 
ACHIEVED ON ONE oR More Test 
BY anp Srxrs-Grape Pvriis 
- (N=200) on THe StanrorD-Brvet 
ScaLz, Form L 


Test Level Per cent 
x 91 
xI 717 
XII 63 
XIII 78 
XIV 52 
Average Adult 27 
Superior Adult I... 12 
Superior Adult 8 
Superior Adult III ........... 3 


Obviously, therefore, for many of these 
children the tentative criterion of Mateer 
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(2) is inappropriate, since the scatter far 
exceeds her standard of four years above 
the basal age. The test items at year-level 
XII seem to be more difficult than those 
at XIII. It would appear that the test 
items are inadequately graded in diffi- 
culty at this point in the scale. Further- 
more, one might infer that older subjects 
might come too near to the ‘‘ceiling’’ of 
the 1937 revision, a situation which be- 
comes evident when older pupils are 
examined. Certainly, on the 1916 re- 
vision no such wide irregularity was 
encountered on a large group of pupils. 
Within the year-levels even more 
troublesome irregularities and inconsis- 
tencies appeared. The more striking 
results are summarized in Table II. 


TABLE II 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF VARIATIONS IN SUCCESSES (IN 
PER CENTS) WITH CERTAIN TEST ITEMS 
ACHIEVED BY SOME FirTH- AND SIXTH- 
GRADE PUPILS ON THE 1937 REVISION 


(N = 200) 

Year Level Item Percent 
6 76 
xI . 2 71 
xI . 5 64 
5 75 
6 57 

Average Adult ......... 2 40 
Average Adult ........ i. 5 10 


These data represent a fair sampling 
of the results. For instance, on digit 
span (X, 6) there were 76 per cent suc- 
cesses by these pupils. This test item was 
the most difficult of all those in the year 
level first chosen for the basal age before 
failures had indicated the need for start- 
ing at age IX. Only rarely were there 
failures on the other items at the ten-year 
level. The inference is that this item 
might be placed lower in the scale. There 
is a discrepancy between the ‘‘ Messenger 
Boy’’ item (XII, 3) and ‘Abstract 
Words II’’ (XII, 5). The former item 
was passed by 40 per cent of the pupils, 


whereas 75 per cent correctly defined the 
abstract words. A particularly trouble- 
some discrepancy appeared in the level 
of Average Adult, where 40 per cent suc- 
ceeded in the codes (item 2) and only 10 
per cent explained the proverbs (item 5) 
according to the scoring standards. The 
data in Table II emphasize the Terman- 
Merrill (5) observation that, ‘‘ Whatever 
the nature of intelligence may be, its 
manifestations in the individual are un- 
even.’’ A little experience with the 1937 
revision confirms their opinion. 

Of particular interest to the user of 
mental tests are the occasional successes 
which fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
achieve in the three levels of Superior 
Adult. These findings are reported in 
Table ITI. 

TABLE III 


Successes or FirrH- aNp SrxtH-Grape 
Wuo REACHED THE UPPER LEVELS IN THE 
1937 REVISION OF THE STANFORD-BINET 


Test (N= 200) 
— Per cent of 
Successes 
Enclosed Boxes 30 
Minkus Completion 0.5 
Repeating Thought of Passage 15 
Paper Cutting 15 


Probably, therefore, the ‘‘Enclosed 
Boxes’’ item is placed too high up in the 
seale, for it was solved by 30 per cent of 
the pupils. The completion test, on the 
other hand, was correctly done by only 
0.5 per cent of the children who achieved 
any successes at this high level in the 
scale. Since there appears to be a sharp 
inerease in the relative difficulty of these 
two items, one may raise a question about 
their placement. 

Another disturbing notation is that the 
obtained intelligence quotients averaged 
112. The explanation may lie in the fact 
that many successes occurred at year- 
levels XIII and XIV. It was of interest 
to discover that the vocabulary test fur- 
nished the best single criterion for esti- 
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mating how far a pupil might achieve 
successes on the scale. This fact was one 
of the few points of agreement found 
between the 1916 and the 1937 revisions. 
Curiously, however, vocabulary achieve- 
ment does not seem to predict success in 
the interpretation of fables. The pupils 
tended to make explanatory comments 
rather than to give the interpretations 
which the authors of the test set as the 
standards for acceptable responses. Pau- 
city of successes on the completion test, 
even by bright pupils, appears to confirm 
the opinion that a gap exists between 
word knowledge and the use of words. 
These observations on a rather exten- 
sive use of the 1937 revision indicate that 
the old inferences based upon the 1916 
revision cannot be applied directly to the 
new edition of the Stanford-Binet Scale. 
For twenty years clinical psychologists 
have built up a definite body of knowl- 
edge about how test results on the 1916 
revision ought to be interpreted. Now, it 
seems evident, those familiar categories 
are not applicable to results when the 
1937 revision is used. New modes of in- 
terpretation must be developed. The 


greatest amount of confusion arises when 
the clinical psychologist applies experi- 
ence gained through the use of the earlier 
scale to an evaluation of his findings on 
the 1937 revision. As a first step towards 
the development of valid qualitative 
judgments the users of mental tests might 
exchange reports on the factual results 
obtained by this new revision. 
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New Light 


By Danre, Bett Leary 
a UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


HE notices in ‘‘New Light’’ for this 

issue will be confined entirely to re- 
cent books of interest to clinical and ap- 
plied psychologists. The reviews in 
question will aim not at detailed and 
critical appreciation, but have as their 
purpose, what seems to me more impor- 
tant, the indication of the general signifi- 
cance and wide application of each book 
mentioned. It seems to me that quite 
apart from agreement or disagreement 
with items of an author’s presentation 
we can gain a great deal from reading 
books which have a certain point of view 
toward the field they cover. 

Any practitioner in the field of psy- 
chology who is interested in the complex 
problem of the readjustment of human 
nature should be aware that schematically, 
at least, there are three variables or quasi- 
variables involved in the problem. These 
we may call, with reference to the first 
item, depending on our school of thought, 
original nature (Thorndike), drives 
(Woodworth), or the Id (Freud). As 
regards the second item we may refer to 
it, with the same acknowledgements, as 
the learning process, mechanisms, ego and 
super-ego. But there is a third only too 
often neglected variable which may be 
called with Thorndike, goals or interests ; 
with McDougal, consumations; and with 
Freud, perhaps nothing, because Freud 
does not, it seems to me, touch on the 
value aspect of human nature, its aspira- 
tions, strivings, purposes, and the like 
very pronouncedly. His conception of 
readjustment seems to me rather static 
and bourgeois. Rank and Horney do 
much better. 


All this is anticipatory of what can be 
gathered from the book, Theory of Value, 
by Reid (5). In this book the age old 
question of the nature of value is pre- 
sented with the utmost clarity and 
ecogency from the point of view of the 
practicing psychologist. Values are 
definitely subjective, self-created, learned 
goals, for the satisfaction of needs 
through learned mechanisms, social or 
individual. Here is very definitely a 
book which an analyst should add to his 
shelf so that he may once more, or per- 
haps for the first time, ask himself what 
may and should a given person strive to 
achieve in terms of his ability, his make- 
up, his past experience, and the social 
culture level on which he functions. 
While Reid is by profession and position 
a philosopher, he is what a philosopher 
should be, namely, a student of human 
nature and the ideas which human beings 
have. His knowledge of psychology is 
definitely profound and, at times, one 
hardly knows whether to call him 
Philosopher or Psychologist. 

Ryan’s book (6), Mental Health 
Through Education, implies, of course, 
by its very title, a broad and clinical 
conception of education. By implication 
first and then by discussion he replaces 
the all too frequent concept of education 
as the routine learning of subject matter 
by the concept of adjustment through 
self knowledge of one’s drives and one’s 
mechanisms, leading to the attainment of 
one’s values. The book in effect is a 
treatment of the use of scientific knowl- 
edge for the furtherance of achievement 
and adjustment on a mature level in our 
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modern culture. One might almost call it 
a generalized psychiatry for teachers and 
the school system. If arv of my readers 
happened to see the article on the situa- 
tion in the New York school system as 
depicted in Ken for January 26, 1939, 
they will have a bird’s eye view of a 
situation which is very prevalent through- 
out the country. ‘‘Physician, heal thy- 
self,’’ has an even stronger counterpart 
in ‘‘Teacher, adjust thyself.’’ Further 
material on the same problems will be 
found in Emotion and the Educative 
Process, by Prescott (4), about which 
we will have more to say in the next 
issue. 

Ryan is not always as sure of himself 
as his knowledge of the subject matter 
could make him, so that he is much better 
on the critical side than on the recon- 
structive. He is definitely interested 
in the Semantic problem and quotes mate- 
rial from the late Dr. White and from 
Korzbyski and Campbell on the impor- 
tant question of the control of the think- 
ing process in terms of concrete experi- 
ence, which is, of course, simply to echo 
the progressive education movement and, 
in particular, the educational philosophy 
of John Dewey. 

The Gutheil book (2), The Language 
of the Dream, fulfills, it seems to me, a 
need which has existed apart from oc- 
casional good magazine articles since the 
original translation by Brill of Freud’s 
Traumdeutung. In this book, which 
gives some four hundred dreams or frag- 
ments of dreams, several points are em- 
phasized which make for better under- 
standing of the place of dreams in 
modern therapy. First of all, he em- 
phasizes much more pointedly than 
Freud that a dream is definitely the 
product of a unique individual, his make- 
up, his background, his current problem, 
his past conflicts, and the immediate situa- 
tion prior to sleeping, in which fortuitous 
stimuli lead to the formation of a 
phantasy which is on its infantile and 


symbolic level representative of his prob- 
lems. Gutheil is naturally willing to ad- 
mit that sex problems figure in dreams 
just as they do in waking life, but he is 
quite advisedly insistent that not all 
neurotic problems or even psychotic prob- 


lems are sex problems and that noi all » 


dreams are sex dreams. This willingness 
to handle the subject of dreams in terms 
of the infinite richness and complexities 
of the social life of the individual is well 
brought out in his treatment of symbols, 
for while he lists the conventional sym- 
bols of Freud, he is also at pains to point 
out that symbols, almost universally 
interpreted by the orthodox Freudian as 
sexual, often have very different signifi- 
cance. 

Dr. Gutheil is also broad in his general 
attitude toward dreams, looking upon 
them in fact very much as Rivers does; 
that is, as eddies in the flow of thought 
on a lower than rational level, and reflect- 
ing in their peculiarities the frustration 
of the individual’s intercourse with the 
world of men and things. In one ex- 
tremely interesting dream he compares 
the various schools of interpretation, such 
as Jung, Adler, and Freud with his own 
more catholic attitude. 

I remarked above that this is a much 
needed book because many analysts (with- 
out the psycho-), a bit weary and dis- 
illusioned concerning the Freudian ortho- 
dox interpretation have been recently too 
neglectful of the dream and its signifi- 
eance for therapy. Dr. Gutheil restores 
the dream to its proper place in the 
therapeutic analysis and readjustment of 
the neurotic, for dreams do often throw 
light on both current and past problems, 
which no amount of conscious discussion 
on the normal level of discourse will even 
reveal. 

Horney’s book, New Ways in Psycho- 
analysis (3), like Gutheil’s on dreams, is 
an honest and even heroic effort of a 
sober and critical thinker to re-evaluate 
Freudian theory, but this time not merely 
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with reference to dreams, on which indeed 
she has relatively little to say, but 
rather on the whole field of analytical 
theory and practice. In her earlier book, 
The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, it 
was clear that Dr. Horney was making a 
valiant effort to achieve therapeutic re- 
sults in terms of Freudian theories of 
which she had long since become not 
merely critical but dubious. It was very 
clear to her, as it has been to many of us, 
that analysis in terms of conventional 
Freudian concepts and orthodox Freu- 
dian techniques often resulted only in 
meager or unsatisfactory therapeutic re- 
sults or an incomplete adjustment. In 
fact, it has become increasingly clear to 
many workers in the field that neurotic 
problems exist of which Freudian theory 
takes no account and for which it offers 
no means of solution. Furthermore, the 
current diversity of opinion even among 
ultra-orthodox Freudian practitioners as 
regards such things as the origin and 
meaning of the ego or super-ego, the re- 
lation of anal eroticism to certain traits 
of character, or the supposed central im- 
portance of the Oedipus complex is itself 
a sign that a re-evaluation is needed. 
The current joke of the man who, after 
a long analysis theoretically aiming at 
the dissolution of his mother fixation and 
who asked the analyst when he was dis- 
missed, ‘‘NOW may I like my Mama?’’ 
shows in a frivolous manner the lack of 
a human understanding of human na- 
ture. Freud was and is a great theoreti- 
eal thinker, but one has doubts of his 
concrete understanding. One thing lack- 
ing [see (5) above, as well as (1) below] 
has been a framework of reference in- 
volving not merely the consideration of 
the genetics of neurotic difficulties but 
the goals of human striving which would 
bring about healthy adjustment. An- 
other grave theoretical difficulty with im- 
portant practical implications in Freud 
is his undue emphasis on consciousness 
and verbalization which is based on 
what would seem to be a confused differ- 


entiation of functional and structural 
disorders. 

Horney’s purpose is not merely to be 
eritical and destructive for she is always 
and everywhere an analyst seeking to use 
the tools at her disposal to achieve better 
concrete results in the re-education of 
human beings. She is very specific in 
her feeling that while genetics are a 
proper and indeed necessary aspect of 
the analysis of the neurotic, we none-the- 
less cannot explain everything by origins 
but must also seek to understand and ad- 
just in terms of current difficulties and 
future goals. One might alnaost sum up 
her book as an effort to reinterpret Freu- 
dian doctrine in the direction of under- 
standing what it is that makes people feel 
and act inferior and frustrated and what 
can be done to make them feel and be the 
reverse of these things. 

Frustration and Aggression (1), of the 
Institute of Human Relations, is an in- 
teresting book in that the eight authors 
have written it, not each of them one of 
the eight chapters, but all of them having 
had a hand in the complete presentation. 
If we are willing to admit, as practicing 
psychologists or clinicians, that frustra- 
tion always and everywhere necessarily 
finds expression in neurotic, criminal, or 
other unsatisfactory behavior then we 
will be in hearty sympathy with the ex- 
tremely broad and generalized treatment 
of frustration and aggression here given. 
The authors are remarkably careful in 
defining their terms, and range in their 
illustrations thereof from relatively sim- 
ple examples in children, concretely frus- 
trated, up to social instances where a 
whole culture group feels and behaves 
thwarted and hindered in terms of eco- 
nomic factors or a superior group within 
or without its structure. Chapters 2 and 
3 on Psychological Principles are admir- 
able in that innumerable instances of re- 
lated frustrations and aggressions vary- 
ing in type and degree are treated with 
considerable detail. 

The fundamental and basic postulate 
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of the book, ‘‘ Aggression is always a con- 
sequence of frustration,’’ seems to me 
quite sound. As I read the book I felt 
quite often the possibility of transposing 
and translating much or all of the Freu- 
dian meta-psychology into the much more 
objective, demonstrable, and even measur- 
able type of behavior here discussed. I 
have already remarked that the authors 
of this book are concerned as much with 
the social as with individual aspects of 
their problem, devoting a chapter, for 
example, to Criminality, a field which 
orthodox Freudians do not, it seems to 
me, adequately handle. There is an ex- 
traordinarily interesting chapter on De- 
mocracy, Fascism and Communism, and 
the book is concluded with a chapter 
presenting a primitive society which en- 
ables us to make a comparative study of 
aggression and frustration without the 


emotional entanglements involved in 
viewing our own culture. This is a 
book strongly to be recommended to the 
critical clinician. 
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Resources for the Consultant 
By Ruts Strane 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE 
INTERVIEW 


HE Interview is one of the most 

widely used resources of the con- 
sulting psychologist. In form it varies 
from a casual conversation to a standard- 
ized interview-test such as the Binet. As 
the technique of the interview is further 
developed, it is hoped that the pragmatic, 
intuitive judgments of everyday life may 
become somewhat more valid and exact. 
The uses of the interview are as varied 
as its form, and fall into four major cate- 
gories: ‘‘(1) to establish friendly rela- 
tionships; (2) to get information; (3) 
to give information, encouragement, re- 
assurance or guidance;’’' and (4) for 
therapeutic purposes. These purposes 
are usually interwoven in a single inter- 
view, whether it be with students, with 
employers, with buyers, or with mental 
patients. 

Despite the importance of the inter- 
view in many fields, relatively little re- 
search has been done on the varied as- 
pects of this technique because the 
scientific study of the interview presents 
many difficulties. In the first place it is 
difficult to obtain specimen interviews 
under natural conditions. Even when 
such interviews are obtained by using a 
concealed microphone, each is so unique 
and complex that it is difficult to derive 
any general laws or hypotheses from their 
study. Moreover, adequate criteria for 
determining the success of the interview 
are lacking, and without such criteria the 
study of the process is of little practical 
value. 


1Strang, Ruth. Counseling Technics in Col- 
lege and Secondary School, p. 55. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. 
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The research that has been done is 
largely negative in that it has supplied 
evidence of the variability in information 
obtained from the same subjects or from 
two comparable groups by different inter- 
viewers, and the lack of validity of a 
single interview and of different inter- 
viewing procedures. The experiments 
on these points, of Rice? and Holling- 
worth,’ are too well known to be described 
here. Of vital importance in this varia- 
bility and lack of validity are the biases 
due to personal experience and culturally 
determined attitudes. 

Recent work at Cambridge University* 
represents one of the few current at- 
tempts to study the interview under lab- 
oratory conditions. The preliminary ex- 
periments were set up for the purpose of 
studying the operation of ‘‘bias’’ or pre- 
established attitudes in an interview. 
These experiments indicated greater dif- 
ficulty in biasing an interviewer than a 
candidate, and the influence of a clash of 
bias between interviewer and candidate, 
the social relationship involved in an in- 
terview, and a prejudice against the can- 
didate on the part of the interviewer. 

The aim of the main experiment was to 
examine the effect upon the interviewer’s 
judgment ‘‘of his candidate’s character 
of a favorable or unfavorable impression 
about the candidate given beforehand by 

2 Rice, Stuart A. Oontagious Bias in the In- 
terview—(A Methodological Note), American 
Journal of Sociology, November, 1929, XXXV: 
pp. 420-23. 

8 Hollirgworth, Harry L. Vocational Psy- 
chology and Character Analysis, pp. 114-123. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1929. 

4Harvey, 8. M. A Preliminary Investigation 
of the Interview. British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, January, 1938, XXVIII: pp. 263-287. 
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means of a prepared ‘record sheet.’ ’” 
The interviewers were five young post- 
graduates all of whom had some experi- 
ence in dealing with boys in social work. 
The subjects were six boys who had ap- 
plied for guidance at a iocal Juvenile 
Employment Committee. The subjects 
read beforehand five short cartoon stories 
in which the hero indulged in some kind 
of anti-social behavior and a wrongdoer 
‘‘got away with it.’’ The interviewers 
were informed of the nature of the car- 
toon stories which the boys had read and 
were asked to observe the boys’ behavior. 
At the end of each interview the inter- 
viewers were requested to record their 
judgments of enumerated character traits 
on the record sheets provided for them. 
At this time the interviewers were pre- 
sented with reports on the boys designed 
to bias the interviewer with respect to 
certain of the boys’ traits. The real 
purpose of the experiment was concealed 
from both interviewers and boys. In all, 
28 interviews were conducted and re- 
corded stenographically. 

Although the conclusions from this ex- 
periment cannot be other than tentative, 
several important hypotheses emerged. 
The bias introduced into instructions 
given to an interviewer did affect his 
judgement in about 40 per cent of cases 
in which it was applied. The percentage 
of influence was greater in the case of 
true records, This difference between 
the effect of a true record and a distorted 
record suggests ‘‘that there is some fun- 
damental basis of reference to behavior 
and appearance in character diagnosis 
which sets a limit to the operation of the 
biased attitude.’"* The actual influence 
of the bias was not recognized by the in- 
terviewers. One of them, however, rec- 
ognized the possible danger of being in- 
fluenced by the record and ‘‘tried hard to 
forget or overlook it completely,’’ and 
went on to say, ‘‘It seemed to me that it 
would be better to regard every boy as 

5 Ibid., p. 266. 

6 Ibid., p. 284. 


average ... that gave me an unbiased 
attitude.’"" With the exception of this 
interviewer who made a definite effort to 
combat the influence of the record, ‘‘the 
biases operated without awareness of the 
interviewers that they were so influenced, 
or even despite resistance to them.’’ 

The general impression gained of the 
boy interviewed might either result in a 
resistance to or a re-enforcement of the 
bias. Such a general impression ap- 
peared to be a fundamental condition 
of diagnosis. Bias appears to operate 
through its effect upon the attitude of the 
interviewer. This attitude appears to re- 
sult in a search for relevant cues, selec- 
tion among cues found, organization of 
them, and emphasis given to the same be- 
havioural cues, the significance of which 
changes with the total situation. 

**In interviewing for character diagnosis at 
the present time, the assumption is made that 
there are certain constellations of behavioural 
cues which have a diagnostic significance, and 
that interviewers may be trained in the observa- 
tion of these cues. The results of this experi- 
ment suggest that a fuller knowledge is needed 
of the circumstances in which articulation of 
such cues is mere rationalization, or the emer- 
gence of dominant components in a much wider 
scheme which may be affected by temporary or 
extraneous conditions, and in what circumstances 
they are likely to be consistently reliable.’ ’* 


In another experiment at Cambridge 
University’ students were interviewed by 
eight different interviewers on the same 
question. Verbatim records of each in- 
terview were compared with the inter- 
viewer’s summary, as were also the inter- 
views of the different interviewers with 
the same subject. A fundamental diffi- 
culty in this experiment was the attitude 
of the subjects engendered by being inter- 
viewed by so many different persons. 
Under those conditions one can only spec- 
ulate as to what the interviews meant to 
the subjects. The comparisons between 
the verbatim records and the interview- 
er’s summaries showed, as might be ex- 

Ibid., 280. 

8 Ibid., p. 285. 

® Reported at a seminar in this country. 
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pected, discrepancies. In some cases the 
interviewer’s summary was definitely in- 
accurate. In other cases, the interview- 
er’s summary, including as it did certain 
subjective general impressions, might be 
more genuinely true than the verbatim 
report. 

Closely allied with the problem of ac- 
curacy of information obtained through 
the interview is method of gaining rap- 
port. Symonds’ mentions and illustrates 
certain devices for gaining rapport in the 
interview. Among the commonly recog- 
nized factors in rapport emphasized by 
Symonds are: informality in the setting, 
cooperative activity of various kinds in 
which the interviewer may be of some 
service to the child, and use of an inven- 
tory blank as an approach to a discussion 
of personal problems. Symonds puts 
major emphasis in this article on the 
manner of the interviewer and gives ex- 
cerpts from interviews in which enthusi- 
asm was present and in which it was ab- 
sent; in which deference was shown and 
praise used discriminately in contrast 
with a situation in which criticism led to 
failure to secure rapport, and in which 
identification with subject led to rapport. 
The concrete illustrations, while of prac- 
tical value in the education of the novi- 
tiate, are not supplemented by sufficient 
information about the total situation for 
psychological analysis of the process. 

Appraisal of the interview from the 
standpoint of the recipient of the service, 
the interviewee, may be of some value, 
especially when such appraisal is made 
by intelligent, mature, critically minded 

10 Symonds, Percival M. Securing Rapport in 


Interviewing. Teachers College Record, May, 
1938, XXXIX: pp. 707-722. 


students. Such an attempt was made by 
a college personnel worker at the end of 
about six months of interviewing. The 
students’ judgments were expressed in 
response to a short unidentified question- 
naire.™* 

Other recent references relate more 
specifically to different types of inter- 
view. Wrenn™ presented the interview 
in its setting of counseling students. 
Other writers have been interested in 
teacher-pupil conferences in high school, 
and concerned with college interviewing 
under changing economic conditions from 
the viewpoint of the colleges and from the 
viewpoint of industry, and with psycho- 
logical factors in the sales interview, sug- 
gestions for the occupational interview, 
and the preparing of pupils for their first 
interview. 

It is obvious that the amount of practi- 
eal discussion of different kinds of inter- 
views greatly exceeds genuine experimen- 
tal work on the subject. The evidence 
accumulating, however, points toward the 
inadequacy of the interview as an instru- 
ment for obtaining specific information, 
and its value for gaining general impres- 
sions of persons and their attitudes. In- 
creasingly recognized is the complexity 
of the process which involves the effect of 
biases created prior to the interview, the 
directive effect of first general impres- 
sions, the interaction of bias and general 
impression, and other factors resulting 
in the uncontrolled subjectivity of this 
technique. 

11M. K. Students Appraise the Interviewer. 
School and Society, September, 1937, XLVI: pp. 
313-15. 


12 Wrenn, C. Gilbert. Counseling with Stu- 
dents. National Society for the Study of Edu- 


eation, Thirty-Seventh Yearbook, Part I, 1938. 
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MEETINGS AND REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AND OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
A.A.A.P, 1937-1938 


URING this, the first year, the Coun- 
cil was primarily concerned with 
problems of organization. The Secre- 
tary, after comparison of the application 
blanks of various societies, designed one 
which it was hoped would: (a) elicit ade- 
quate information for Board action in 
considering candidates for membership, 
and (b) provide ready information about 
the membership for the study of training 
and experience standards in the profes- 
sion. This blank was critically consid- 
ered by all the Council and adopted for 
trial. It has since been modified in de- 
tail for permanent use. 

The recommendation blank was less 
successful in eliciting the kind of detailed 
information needed when a person is seek- 
ing membership in a professional associa- 
tion. It has been revised and it is hoped 
that the new blank will be more adequate. 

The Council had to operate with few 
precedents to guide them. The President 
of the Association, Douglas Fryer, early 
hit upon the device of the ‘‘opinion 
memo,’’ a sort of questionnaire which was 
sent to the Council to stimulate thinking 
and to get authority for certain actions. 

We have reported in the Journal,’ the 
procedure which was adopted in the elec- 
tion of new members. This entails much 
work for the Council but it has seemed 
necessary and is recommended in modi- 
fied form to the new Board of Governors. 
We have also reported from time to time 
the standards adopted by the Council in 
dealing with those matters left to its 
discretion concerning membership: such 
things, for example, as the evaluation of 
experience and part-time experience, the 

1 English, H. B. Concerning Application Pro- 
cedure for Membership in the A.A.A.P. Jour- 


nal of Consulting Psychology, March-April, 
1938, II: p. 46. 


question of the combination of field ex- 
perience with research, the nature of 
research which would be accepted, and 
the much mooted question of the doctor- 
ate. The Council also voted for the pres- 
ent to restrict membership to North 
America. 

Reports from the Council were prompt 
and practically always from every mem- 
ber. Indeed the active participation of 
all members of the Council and their 
ability to arrive at a common basis of 
action was for each member a gratifying 
experience. 

Among other actions growing out of 
these ‘‘memos,’’ worthy of explicit but 
brief mention are: many suggestions to 
the Constitution Committee for the per- 
manent organization, the appointment of 
the Charter Membership Survey Com- 
mittee, the set up of standing professional 
committees, plans for programs, and 
plans for promoting the application of 
psychology. 

The Council held its first face to face 
meeting from 2 to 12 P. M. Saturday, 
September 3, 1938, with seven members 
present. It was in session practically 
continuously all day Sunday with all 
members present. Adjourned meetings 
were held at 4 P. M. Monday and at 5 
P. M. Tuesday. Moot cases of applica- 
tions for membership were fully debated. 

The report of the program committee 
was considered, and Dr. Toops was re- 
quested to report to the Association. 

Dr. Paynter reported on the ‘‘differen- 
tiation of the sections.’’ As indicated in 
a memorandum from Dr. Alice I. Bryan, 
we have at least three possible bases of 
differentiation: field of work, level of 
achievement, and function. The Indus- 
trial and the Educational Sections repre- 
sent differentiation by fields of work ; the 
Clinical Section represents a function 
served, while the Consulting Section seems 
based on no clearcut differentiation. Dr. 


Ly 
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Paynter’s committee found itself unable 
to resolve the contradictions of our pres- 
ent Section organization. Certain mem- 
bers of the Council were of the opinion 
that sectional differences were unimport- 
ant and that present communality of in- 
terest should rule rather than nicety of 
classification. Others felt that some, at 
least, of the Sections represent enduring 
and distinct interests; and that practical 
issues determined the present sections. 
It was voted that Dr. Paynter present the 
report of his Committee to each of the 
sections. 

All the section secretaries were invited 
to join the Council in a discussion of the 
present state of section organization and 


to consider recommendations. Consid- 


erable variation in sectional activity was 


disclosed. The Clinical Section had sev-. 


eral committees at work on professional 
problems, the other sections were more 
largely concerned with problems of or- 
ganization and membership. 

Dr. John E. Anderson met with the 
Council to discuss the proposed constitu- 
tion. The alternative principle of a fed- 
eration of societies as proposed by the 
Illinois Society of Consulting Psycholo- 
gists was carefully examined but rejected. 
Many changes, however, designed to give 
sections more freedom of action were 
made in the draft of the Constitution— 
changes meeting nearly all the specific 
points raised by the Illinois group. 

The Council considered but declined at 
present to act on the suggestion that the 
Association be asked to express its disap- 
proval of the Zenith radio program and 
of all advertising which attempts to trade 
on the good name of science. It was felt 
that this matter needed study before even 
preliminary action. 

There was a careful study of the 
budget. President Fryer pointed out 
that there should be a stipend for the 
Executive Secretary and that the Asso- 
ciation should move toward the provision 
of a half-time directing executive. Ways 
and means of avoiding an increase in dues 


were discussed. The budget as pre- 
sented by the Treasurer was finally 
agreed upon for recommendation to the 
Association. Dr. Greene expressed his 
strong desire to be relieved as Treasurer, 
and recommended Dr. Jack W. Dunlap 
as his successor. It was decided to rec- 
ommend to the Association that Dr. Dun- 
lap take over on November 1, 1938. The 
Council voiced its hearty thanks to Dr. 
Greene for his services. 


PROPOSAL OF THE CONSTITUTION COM- 
MITTEE OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
SECTION OF THE A.A.A.P. 


The Constitution Committee of the 
Educational Section proposes that the 
By-Laws be amended in the Articles and 
Sections indicated to read as follows: 


ArTICLE I1I—Sections 

**2. As the minimum each Section of the Asso- 
ciation shall have the following officers: A Chair- 
man elected for a two year term and a Secretary 
elected for a three year term, both of whom shall 
be Section representatives on the Board of Gov- 
ernors, (In the year 1939-40 the officers of the 
various Sections shall be elected as follows for 
the designated term of years: Chairmen of Sec- 
tions A and C for two years, Chairmen of Sec- 
tions B and D for one year; Secretary of Section 
B for three years. The Secretaries of Sections 
A and D shall continue in office for two years 
and the Secretary of Section C shall continue in 
office for one year.) 
‘*Articte VII (printed, VI)—Board of Gov- 

ernors 

**1. There shall be a Board of Governors, 
which shall consist of the President, the Execu- 
tive Secretary, the Treasurer, the Chairman of 
each Section, the Secretary of each Section, the 
Chairman of the Board of Editors, all of whom 
shall serve until the election and the acceptance 
of their successors. 
** ARTICLE IX (printed, VIII)—Elections 

‘*2. Each Section shall determine its own 
method of selecting its officers and representa- 
tives and shall have the authority to draw up 
such By-Laws and legislation governing its own 
elections as it deems desirable, except that the 
term of the Chairman and the Section Secretary 
as designated in Articte III may not be 
modified.’’ 


It will be noted that, under these 
Amendments, Chairman and Secretaries 
of the respective Sections will be elected 
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on the dates indicated in the following 
table : 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Chairman . ABCD BD AC BD AC BD 
Secretary . B C AD B Cc AD 


The purposes of this amendment are to 
preserve continuity of experience on the 
Board of Governors, to integrate the ac- 
tivity of the Section officers more closely 
with that of the Board and yet to provide 
for free action of each section within its 
own structure. A tendency toward an 
unfortunate dualism between the leader- 
ship of the sections and of the Association 
as a whole is thus, it is hoped, avoided. 

It may be noted as an incidental ad- 
vantage that only two section Chairmen 
make their ‘‘farewell addresses’’ each 
year instead of four. The Board of Gov- 
ernors and the Program Committee for 
the Columbus meeting considered four 
too many, yet felt that section Chairmen 
should have opportunity for a ‘‘state of 
the section’’ report. 

Rotating a two and a three year term 
against each other necessitates beth of- 
ficers going out of office the same year 
once in six years for each section. The 
schema of terms of office provides that it 
is never more than one section each year 
in which both officers go out at once. Two 
years out of six no section will lose both 
Board of Governors representatives at 
once. 


MINUTES OF THE SECOND ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY, SEPTEMBER 
6, 1938 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Fryer at 8: 30 P. M. in the Uni- 
versity Chapel of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The Association directed that the 
Secretary publish a readable account of 
the Association’s business in the Journal, 
approved the published account of the 
Minneapolis meeting and dispensed with 
an oral reading thereof. 

Dr. Morris Viteles reported as Chair- 


man on the work of the Charter Member- 
ship Committee. The committee had 
made contacts with about 550 persons, of 
whom over half made application and 
were accepted as members—a splendidly 
effective and discriminating canvass. The 
Committee desired to be continued until 
December 31, 1938. Upon recommenda- 


‘ tion of the Board of Governors it was 


ordered that the charter membership pro- 
cedure be continued without change until 
December 31, 1938. Under this action, 
election is by the Board of Governors and 
is effective immediately. 

Dr. Robert Brotemarkle as Chairman 
of the Election Committee reported the 
election as president for the ensuing year 
of Professor Donald G. Paterson of the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. H. A. 
Toops reported for the Program Commit- 
tee. A copy of this report is on file. Two 
specific recommendations of the Commit- 
tee were adopted: (a) that the Associa- 
tion approve the scheduling at each 
annual meeting of one or more programs 
of interest to the public; (b) that the 
next program committee attempt to pro- 
ject a long-time sequence of program 
topics. The proposal to require, well in 
advance, the complete paper, instead of 
an abstract, was rejected. 

The Treasurer’s report and the pro- 
posed budget were considered and the 
budget unanimously approved. A copy 
of these reports are appended. 

Professional committees authorized by 
the Association or the Board of Gover- 
nors had been organized in four groups, 
each with a group chairman, as follows: 


Committees on Standards of Training: 
W. V. Bingham 

Committees on Problems of the Profes- 
sion: J. P. Porter 

Committees on Techniques: J. W. 
Dunlap 

Commuittees on Public and Professional 
Relations: J. G. Jenkins 

A conference of all professional com- 

mittees voted to recommend that this or- 
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ganization in four groups be made a 
standing order, with new committees as- 
signed to one or the other group. The 
Board of Governors endorsed this recom- 
mendation and it was approved by the 
Association. 

The Board ot Governors recommended 
that each section study the question of 
interneship and report findings to Group 
A of Professional Committees. This was 
approved. 

The President next brought up the 
question of a meeting for 1939. The In- 
ternational Congress of Psychotechnics 
has desired to meet in America. Dr. 
Viteles, a member of the Congress, had 
obtained an invitation from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, together with a 
generous subsidy for the support of the 
Congress. It was indicated that the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania would weleome 
the cooperation of the A.A.A.P. in acting 
as hosts to the Congress. It was pointed 
out further that it is customary for 
foreign delegates to the Congress to be 
entertained by the host country. The 
University of Pennsylvania had under- 
taken to provide lodging; it was hoped 
that meals during the Congress might be 
provided in some other way, perhaps by 
an assessment on the members of the 
A.A.A.P. Dr. Viteles, however, insisted 
that the issue of a joint meeting and of an 
assessment should be separately consid- 
ered. 

The President announced that the As- 
sociation could probably meet separately 
at the University of Maryland or in New 
York City as guests of New York Univer- 
sity. He spoke of the sentiment of the 
Board that the Association could not 
afford, at the end of its second year of 
life, to take the long trip to California 
to meet with the A.P.A. The center of 
population for the Association lies too far 
away, and members not in academic 
positions are unable to get the needed 
time. It was emphasized that there was 
no intention of regularly meeting sepa- 
rately from the A.P.A. 


The recommendation of the Board that 
the Association meet jointly with the 
Congress, provided we are officially in- 
vited, was approved with only a few Noes. 

The question of financial subsidy was 
debated vigorously. Several members 
felt that the Association needed funds 
for its own expansion more than it needed 
to entertain foreigners. It was pointed 
out that these are not true alternatives: 
with such minimal sums ($2.00 or less), 
emotional attitudes rather than actual 
financial ability are involved. The Sec- 
retary suggested the possibility that a 
conference fee assessable only on atten- 
dants might solve the problem. It would 
not, however, provide a dependable 
budget known in advance. The Associa- 
tion finally voted to leave the whole mat- 
ter to a referendum mail vote of the 
members. (The previous motion was 
rescinded to make this possible.) 

The Association unanimously approved 
the following resolution: Membership in 
the Association will be, for the present, 
confined to North America. 

The Board of Governors recommended 
that it be authorized to accept the gift 
of The Psychological Clinic and to 
amalgamate it with the Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology. It was made clear 
that Dr. Witmer had made an exceedingly 
generous offer to the Association; that 
the Clinic would come to the Association 
with its debts paid and with good will 
and a subscription list of much value. 
The recommendation was unanimously 
approved. 

The Association discharged the Consti- 
tution Committee with cordial thanks for 
an arduous task carried to completion. 

On recommendation of the Board, the 
Association elected Dr. Horace B. English 
Executive Secretary for a period of two 
years, and Dr. Jack W. Duniap Treasurer 
for a term of three years. 

The Association voted that no member 
should give out publicity using the name 
of the Association without the approval 
of the Board. It was also voted that no 
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questionnaire be distributed by any Sec- 
tion or Committee until there has been 
consultation with the Executive Secre- 
tary. It was explicitly stated that the 
purpose was coordination of effort, not 
censorship nor control by the Executive 
Secretary. 

The Board of Governors was directed 
to proceed to take out papers of incorpo- 
ration. 

Dr. A. C. Eurich spoke of the many 
evidences of careful planning for the 
meetings on the part of the Ohio State 
University and moved that the Associa- 
tion extend a vote of thanks to the ad- 
ministration and faculty who had made 
the arrangements. This was carried 
unanimously. 

Dr. Brotemarkle paid brief tribute to 
the indefatigable services of Dr. Douglas 
Fryer in helping to bring the Association 
into being and in seeing it through its 
first year. He called for a standing vote 
of thanks to the retiring president— 
which was unanimous. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:06 P.M. 

H. B. Eneuisz, 
Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING, 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY SECTION, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGISTS, 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1938 


The annual business meeting of the 
Educational Psychology Section of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chologists was called to order by Vice- 
President Symonds at 9:10 A. M., Sep- 
tember 6, 1938, in the Auditorium of 
the Social Administration Building at 
Ohio State University. Forty-two indi- 
viduals attended part or all of the session. 

The Seeretary’s minutes of the 1937 
organizational meeting were approved as 
read. 

The Chairman reported the election by 
ballot of the following officers: 

Vice President: Frank N. Freeman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


Representative on the Board of Governors 
of the AAA.P.: P. M. Symonds, 
Columbia (1 year) 

Secretary: Alvin C. Eurich, Stanford 
University (2 years) 

Representatives on the Executive Council 
of the Section: W. C. Olson, University 
of Michigan (1938-39) ; S. L. Pressey, 
Ohio State University (1938-1940) 
Upon recommendation by the executive 

council of the section, the following repre- 

sentatives were elected to the Board of 

Editors for the Journal of Consulting 

Psychology: 

John E. Anderson, University of Minne- 
sota (1938-1939) 

Frank N. Freeman, University of Chi- 
eago (1938-1940) 

Gertrude Hildreth, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
(1938-1941) 

Percival M. Symonds, Teachers College, 
Columbia University (1938-1942) 
Upon recommendation by the executive 

council 88 applicants who were already 

approved as fellows or associates in the 

A.A.A.P. were elected to membership in 

the Educational Psychology Section. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Psychological Service to Schools and 
Communities, Dr. Carl R. Rogers, re- 
ported that the committee had been work- 
ing jointly with the clinical section and 
had prepared the first draft of a bulletin 
which will treat the following topics: 
(1) description of work being carried on 
by various organizations; (2) function of 
psychological work; (3) possible organi- 
zation for such work; (4) relationship 
of psychologists to other professional 
groups; (5) outcomes of psychological 
work. In response to several questions 
raised by Dr. Rogers, suggestions were 
given from the floor for the further de- 
velopment of the bulletin. 

Dr. 8. L. Pressey presented a program 
report for the Committee on Programs 
and Standards of Training. 

Dr. Robert Bernreuter, chairman of 
the Committee on Legisation and State 
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Certification, reported that the committee 
stands ready to assist members who are 
working on problems of legislation for 
psychologists. 

Dr. H. H. Remmers, in reporting for the 
Committee on Publications, of which he 
is chairman, raised the question as to 
whether there should be a publication 
which represents the varied interests in 
educational psychology. 

Dr. Harriet O’Shea, chairman of the 
committee on Constitution and By-Laws, 
presented for discussion and motion a 
preliminary draft of By-Laws. In view 
of the brief period for discussion of this 
report, an adjourned session was sched- 
uled for 4: 30 P. M. of the same day. 


Minutes of the Adjourned Meeting 


The adjourned meeting was called to 
order by Vice-President Symonds at 
4:40P.M. - 

Following an extended discussion, a 
straw vote was taken on the following 
four proposals concerning membership. 
The number voting for each proposal 
is indicated. 


Proposal 1. 


Sections 1 through 7 under Article II 
in the proposals for By-Laws submitted 
by its Committee on By-Laws. (1) 


Proposal 2. 


That the following statement be sub- 
stituted for Section 1 through 5 of Article 


II: Any fellow or associate of the 
A.A.A.P. who in the opinion of the mem- 
bership committee is furthering these 
aims as set forth is acceptable to mem- 
bership. (12) 


Proposal 3. 


That ‘‘not’’ be stricken from Section 4 
of Article II making it read: College 
teaching in the educational psychology 
field shall be construed as active applied 
psychological service to education. (18) 


Proposal 4, 


That Section 4 of Article IT be deleted. 
(2) 

The chairman called for a straw vote 
on two other matters pertaining to the 
Proposed By-Laws concerning which 
there seemed to be some disagreement 
between the Committee on By-Laws and 
the Executive Council. The first was the 
problem as to whether the By-Laws should 
provide for an executive council of 7 or 5 
members. Only one member present 
voted for 7; all others voted for 5. 

The second was the problem of section 
dues. Three voted against and 14 for the 
following proposal: The section may at 
its annual meeting vote dues not in excess 
of two dollars per year. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


Auvin C. Evricsa, 
Secretary 
Educational Psychology Section, A.A. 
AP. 
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News Notes 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


At the instance of a member of our 
Assoviation, Dr. J. P. Shea, psychologist 
in the Forest Service, the provisional 
Advisory Council on Human Relations 
was called to Washington February 4 
for a conference with about forty foresters 
from all over the United States concern- 
ing the problem of preventing man-made 
forest fires. The problem is one of tre- 
mendous social importance and, despite 
vigorous and intelligent attack by the 
Forest Service, is yearly growing worse. 
There is a great opportunity here for 
applied psychology—perhaps as great an 
opportunity for public service as any 
which we have had since the Army tests. 

The Council of Directors of the A.P.A. 
has nominated L. T. Carmichael and 
H. B. English for the Council on Human 
Relations. The Board of Governors of 
the A.A.A.P. has nominated Douglas 
Fryer and A. T. Poffenberger. Six other 
national organizations (sociological, an- 
thropological, educational) will also make 
nominations. The Executive Committee 
of the A.A.A.P. will select ten from the 
resulting panel of sixteen. As the Coun- 
cil on Human Relations is supposed to 
function chiefly as a liaison agency, mem- 
bers of the Association may expect to be 
called upon for assistance in solving some 
of the problems presented. 


The Executive Secretary took advan- 
tage of his presence in Washington for 
the Council on Human Relations to confer 
further with the War Department con- 
cerning the services of psychology in time 
of war. He was also able, in conference 
at Philadelphia with Dr. Viteles, Ameri- 


can representative of the International 
Congress of Psycho-technology, to bring 
nearer to decision the question as to 
whether the Congress will meet in Amer- 
ica with our Association. He also con- 
ferred with the chairman of the Consult- 
ing Section and the Secretary of the 
Board of Affiliates. 

During the same trip it was possible 
to meet first with the Executive Secretary 
of the American Library Association and 
later with certain members of the A.L.A. 
committee on ‘‘Psychological Service in 
the Libraries.’’ Here again there is op- 
portunity for conspicuous and useful 
service by applied psychologists, which 
should be developed. The Association has 
a committee under the chairmanship of 
Dr. A. I. Bryan which will actively ex- 
plore these opportunities in collaboration 
with the A.L.A. committee. 

This brief trip, which was almost with- 
out cost to the Association, was a sort of 
demonstration of what might be done by 
an Executive Secretary who had time and 
funds to carry on such activities. (The 
present incumbent is not a candidate.) 
Included in the trip was also a conference 
with the Treasurer and the Chairman of 
the Board of Editors concerning finances. 
It is clear that the Association is at- 
temping to carry on its program (in- 
cluding the Journal) on altogether too 
small a budget, even for its present lim- 
ited activities. Members are asked to 
give serious thought to what they think 
the Association should attempt to do and 
the extent to which they wish to support 
it. 


DEVELOPING POSITIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Federal legislation and appropriations 
are pending that may inaugurate a na- 
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tion-wide mental hygiene program which 
will be placed either under the direction 
of the Social Security Board or in the 
U. 8. Public Health Service. Officers of 
the A.A.A.P. are in consultation with 
those concerned with the legislation and 
it is expected that arrangements may be 
made to include psychologists in this pro- 
gram. A psychologist on special service 
in Washington recently made the com- 
ment that numerous positions are avail- 
able in State and Federal Civil Service 
for individuals with psychological train- 
ing and experience, though these positions 
are not designated as psychological work. 


PSYCHIATRISTS, PSYCHOLOGISTS, 
AND WAR 


A recent press release by Science 
Service states that steps for mobilizing 
the U. S. Army and Navy in the event of 
war will be taken by psychiatrists. Plans 
are already formulated in detail. They 
have been revealed by Captain Dallas G. 
Sutton, assistant surgeon general of the 
U. S. Navy, in an article appearing simul- 
taneously in Psychiatry and the U. 8. 
Naval Medical Bulletin. Psychiatrists 
will be first to strive to weed out psycho- 
paths and potential victims of mental dis- 
ease from the mass of individuals who will 
be rushed into the armed services, Cap- 
tain Sutton said. Elimination of unbal- 
anced recruits is more important, he 
states, than measurement of their intelli- 
gence. 

INDIANA 


The Indiana Association of Clinical 
Psychologists, Inc., has published a list 
of members in January News Letter cir- 
culated by that organization. They re- 
port a membership of 30 which, it is felt, 
is a fair proportion of all people engaged 
in applied psychology in the state. Ac- 
cording to the definition of clinical psy- 
chologists accepted by the organization, 
persons in educational and industrial 
fields are eligible for membership. It is 
planned to issue an expanded News Let- 


ter every three months if such a publica- 
tion appears to fill a felt need. 

Current officers for the organization 
are: 

President: Harriet E. O’Shea, Ph.D., 
Purdue University, Lafayette. 

Vice President: Hazel Hansford Stev- 
ens, Ph.D., Family Welfare Society, In- 
dianapolis. 

Secretary-Treasurer: C. M. Louttit, 
Ph.D., Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Executive Committee: Gladys D. Frith, 
Ph.D. ; Iona C. Hamlett, Ph.D. 


KENTUCKY 


The Kentucky Psychological Associa- 
tion announces the election of the follow- 
ing officers : 

President: J. Elmer Weldon, Ph.D., 
Georgetown College, Georgetown. 

Secretary: Margaret Ratliff, Ph.D., 


University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In October, there was held under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Elizabeth Lord, 
President of the Boston Society of Clinical 
Psychologists, a round table conference 
on the subject of the relative merits in 
clinical and educational practice of the 
earlier and more recent Terman revisions 
of the Binet Seale. The meeting was 
attended by some sixty applied psychol- 
ogists. It was the opinion of the group 
assembled that it would be best to continue 
with the older Terman until research 
studies were available to indicate the 
meaning of the new scores. 


The Boston Society of Clinical Psy- 
chologists is offering a training course for 
clinical psychologists in the use of the 
Rorschach Ink-Blot Test. The cvurse is 
being given by Dr. Maria Rickers- 
Ovsiankina of Wheaton College. 


NEW YORK 


The Psychology Division of the Re- 
search Department at Letchworth Vil- 
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lage offers internships for training in 
clinical psychology to applicants with at 
least one year of graduate work. 


The Rochester Guidance Center, a com- 
plete clinical unit, to serve Rochester and 
Monroe Counties, opened on January 1, 
1939, at 31 Gibbs Street, Rochester. Dr. 
Carl R. Rogers is the director. Dr. Karl 
Matzinger of Buffalo will give psychiatric 
service one day a week; more intensive 


psychiatric service is planned for the 
near future. 


The Association of Psychologists of the 
New York City Schools held an open 
meeting on the evaluation of the 1937 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale at Co- 
lumbia University on January 27th. 
Speakers were Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, 
Miss A. Leila Martin, and Mr. Samuel 
Goldberg; the latter gave a paper pre- 
pared by Dr. Morris Krugman. The 
consensus of opinion after eighteen 
months of clinical use seems to be that 
although the new seale has many faults 
and must be interpreted critically, it is 
a better instrument than the 1916 scale. 
Miss Catherine E. Conway, President of 
the Association, was the chairman. 


On December 15th, the Psychologists’ 
League held a dinner and panel discus- 
sion on the subject of the Psychological 
Profession in the Metropolitan Area. 
Persons serving on the panel were Dr. 
Henry E. Garrett, Dr. Morris Krugman, 
Dr. Dorothea McCarthy, Miss Nina Rid- 
enour, Dr. Percival M. Symonds, and Mr. 
Max Hutt, Chairman. Discussion cen- 
tered around the problems of volunteers, 
internships, training, and opportunities 
for clinical experience. 


Monthly meetings of the Rorschach 
Institute, Inc., are announced for every 
first Tuesday from October through May, 
at the Psychiatric Institute in New York 
City. On March 7th, Dr. D. Rapaport 
(of Budapest) spoke on: ‘‘The Applica- 
tion of the Rorschach Method in Child 
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Guidance Work.’’ On April 4th, Dr. 
M. Mahler Schoenberger (of Vienna) 
spoke on: ‘‘Rorschach Problems with 
Wayward and Criminal Adolescents.’’ 
Summer workshops are planned for the 
weeks June 25-30, and August 27 
tember 1, respectively. They will be held 
at The Homestead Crafts, near Carmel, 
New York. Each workshop will include 
a seminar course of ten sessions during 
mornings and evenings. 

The Institute also announces publica- 
tion of a record blank for the Rorschach 
method of personality diagnosis. The 
blank consists of a four page folder which 
provides space for 4 brief case summary, 
a graph for the personality determinants, 
formulae for the relationships between 
factors, a tabulation sheet and a descrip- 
tion of an elaborated system of scoring 
symbols. It includes a separate sheet of 
photographic reproductions of the ten 
inkblots in shades of grey, for use in indi- 
eating the location of the responses. 


OHIO 


Organization Meeting of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology 

Sixteen people met at the Faculty Club, 
Ohio State University, on Saturday, De- 
cember 10, for the purpose of organizing 
a state psychological association. Dr. H. 
E. Burtt, of Ohio State University, acted 
as chairman of the meeting. The motion 
that the group present organize a state 
association and that it be called the Ohio 
Association for Applied Psychology, was 
made and carried. 

The representatives from Greater 
Cleveland brought with them a constitu- 
tion which they presented for considera- 
tion as a basis for a constitution of the 
state group. This constitution was dis- 
eussed carefully and thoroughly; there 
were some changes and amendments. 

The nominating committee presented 
the following nominations: 


President: Dr. Horace B. English, Ohio 
State University. 
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Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Bertha Luckey, 
Cleveland Board of Education. 
Board of Governors: Dr. O. A. Ohmann, 

Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University. 

Dr. C. H. Calhoon, Bureau of Juvenile 
Research. 

Miss Myra Kuenzel, Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati. 

Dr. Elmer B. Royer, Proctor & Gamble, 
Cincinnati. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was accepted. Dr. English then took 
charge of the meeting. 

The motion that the Ohio Association 
for Applied Psychology take proper steps 
to affiliate with the A.A.A.P. was carried. 

Dr. Burtt moved that the Board of 
Governors be empowered to correct minor 
editorial errors in the constitution. 

Dr. English then asked the members 
of the group for suggestions which would 
aid the Board of Governors in planning 
their program for the association. The 
following suggestions were made: 

(1) That local groups of the organiza- 
tion take the responsibility for contacting 
qualified people for membership. 

(2) That a committee on the certifica- 
tion of psychologists be appointed. 

(3) That universities in the state hav- 
ing graduate schools be informed of this 
organization and its program with the end 
in view that courses and training experi- 
ence might be adjusted to meet the needs 
of the state. 

(4) That a committee be appointed to 
work out affiliations with local and state 
groups in related fields. The following 
organizations were cited as valuable 
groups for the 0.A.A.P. to work with: 
Ohio Welfare Conference, Ohio Education 
Association, social workers groups, hos- 
pital associations, graduate schools of so- 
cial work, Ohio Probation Association, 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges, 
State Civil Service Commission, psy- 
chiatric associations, vocational and pro- 
fessional groups, League of Women 
Voters, P.T.A. groups, State Nurses As- 


sociation, and departments of health. 
There may be others, but these were the 
ones the group thought of at the time. 

(5) That the organization study facil- 
ities for interne experiences for students 
in applied psychology. 

(6) That members assist in and be 
responsible for guidance for students 
aspiring to work in the fields of applied 
psychology. 

(7) That a list of members be drawn 
up by type of work that they do, as an 
indication of services which can be per- 
formed by applied psychologists and as 
a directory of qualified persons. 

(8) That a syllabus of the possible 
activities of the association accompany 
a copy of the constitution to members and 
prospective members. 


The Columbus Psychological Club, 
formed in December and named at a 
meeting January 21, had its first meeting 
Monday, February 20. Dr. Ralph Stog- 
dill, the new president of the group, was 
in charge of the evening’s program. 
Graduate students at Ohio State Univer- 
sity are included in the club as well as 
members of the A.A.A.P. living in and 
near Columbus; representatives of the 
various membership classes were included 
on the first program. 


The following excerpt from a memo- 
randum to the Parole Board from Mr. 
Chas. Sherwood, since appointed Welfare 
Director for the State of Ohio, will be of 
interest to the readers of the Journal: 


‘*A review of the annual reports by the head 
of the Bureau of Examination and Classification 
reveals the fact that the Bureau was never able 
to undertake the ‘routine examinations of pris- 
oners as they are received’ as contemplated when 
the Bureau was established. The major part of 
their investigations were the result of requests 
from the Department of Welfare, Board of 
Parole, and superintendents of the various insti- 
tutions as provided for in the executive order, 
about 90 of these special requests originating 
in the Board. 

‘*This failure of the ‘routine examination’ 
program was due to the inadequacy, in numbers, 
of the staff and to the fact that all prisoners 
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were subjected to a psychiatric examination, this 
requiring a longer time than the other examina- 
tions, thus slowing down the output to the ability 
of the psychiatrists to conduct and make reports 
on each prisoner. For example, in the first six 
months of operation a total of 116 prisoners 
at the Ohio State Reformatory were given com- 
plete examinations, every one of these having 
been requested by the Board of Parole or the 
superintendent of the institution. 

‘*The reports from other states which are 
using a similar system of examinations for insti- 
tutional classification and parolability prognosis 
indicate that probably not over 10 per cent of 
existing penal population need psychiatric ex- 
aminations and that in the other 90 per cent 
the psychological and sociological data, if ade- 
quately evaluated, provided a reasonably satis- 
factory basis for the purposes of the institution, 
the Board of Parole and the Division of Parole 
Supervision. 

‘*This leads to the belief that competent clin- 
ieal psychologists and sociologists in their tests 
and examinations and other investigations into 
the history and personality of the prisoner will 
detect psychotic tendencies or traits and these 
eases only should then be subjected to psychia- 
tric examination. 

**In the 90 per cent of routine cases, however, 
a psychological and sociological investigation 
plus the routine (or special if indicated) medical 
examination should form a reasonably sound 
basis for consideration from the viewpoint of 
the prisoner as a personality. The psychological 
data can be secured practically complete at the 
institution and this is also true of the psychiatric 
data. The sociological data, however, must be 
obtained in a large measure from the community 
from which the prisoner has come and various 


methods of securing these data have been con- 
sidered.’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Under the direction of Dr. Bruno 
Klopfer of New York City a group of 
psychologists in the Philadelphia area 
has been meeting for several months to 
study the Rorschach Psychodiagnostik. 
The membership of the class includes 
representatives of Beaver College, Tem- 
ple University, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Trenton State Teachers College, 


the Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania Graduate Hospital, the 
Woods Schools, South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, Norristown State Hos- 
pital and the Eastern Penitentiary. Dr. 
Klopfer’s intrductory series of lectures 
has now been completed but the members 
of the group are continuing to meet semi- 
monthly at Temple University for discus- 
sion and case reports and they plan to 
secure Dr. Klopfer in the spring for an- 
other series of lectures covering more 
advanced material. 


The Department of Welfare in Penn- 
sylvania has sponsored three one day 
‘‘institutes’’ designed to bring to the at- 
tention of clinic workers new services in 
child welfare, conservation of vision, and 
special education. Institutional admis- 
sion standards and the function of clinics 
in making recommendations were also 
subjects of discussion at the meetings 
held at the Pennsylvania Training School, 
Morganza; the Harrisburger Hotel, Har- 
risburg ; and the Pennhurst State School, 
Pennhurst. The meetings were well at- 
tended by physicians and social workers, 
as well as by psychologists. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A new scientific periodical, Psycho- 
somatic Medicine will be published 
quarterly on a co-operative, non-profit, 
non-salary basis with the sponsorship of 
the National Research Council, Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology, Com- 
mittee on Problems of Neurotic Behavior. 
It is intended that this will be a channel 
for publication not dominated by the 
viewpoint of psychology or of psychiatry 
or of neurology, but in so far as possible 
an inter-field journal with editorial rep- 
resentatives of the several special fields 
involved. 
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MENTAL CONFLICTS AND PERSONAL- 
ITY. By Mandel Sherman. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1938. Pp. 
319. 

Personality does not develop in a vacuum; it is 
not the unfolding and maturation of foreor- 
dained patterns in independence of environ- 
mental circumstances. The organic drives, 
which inhere in every human organism, are sure 
to clash with the customs, traditions, moral 
codes, and wishes of others; and life must be 
the resultant of these interactions of dynamic 
elements. Conflicts are, consequently, an in- 
evitable concomitant of normal growth; they 
determine the early patterns of behavior; they 
grow into attitudes or principles of living; they 
may be wholesome drives to achievement; or 
they drive a person to those peculiar types of 
conduct which are ordinarily called defense 
mechanisms or neurotic reactions. 

These principles, which form the core of 
Sherman’s book, have been widely accepted in 
psychiatric, psychological and educational circles 
for some time; but seldom have they been so 
clearly or forcibly presented as in this book. 
The reader will not be mystified by ponderous 
words such as often muddy the discussions of 
mental adjustments; he will not feel that the 
writer is trying to foree some peculiar doctrine 
upon him; nor will he feel that his credulity is 
being tested by wild deductions from meagre 
facts. 

Sherman avoids creating the impression that 
children should be protected from conflict. In- 
stead, he shows very clearly that conflicts can 
enhance the feelings of security and self-assur- 
ance which are so vitel to the growth of a strong 
individual; and he gives practical suggestions 
for protecting the child from influences which 
might make his struggles result in pathological 
adjustments. He stresses the need for the child 
to be permitted to work out his own conflicts 
and shows how a child may develop faulty ways 
of adjusting if he is overprotected by over- 
solicitous parents or misguided by prejudiced 
adults. 

The guiding forces which carry an individual 
through the disturbing influences of life are the 
attitudes which he develops. A high degree of 


intelligence makes an individual more subject to 
conflicts than would be the case were he less 
mentally alert, but this intelligence also enables 
him to evaluate his new experiences and relate 
them to the attitudes which he has already for- 
mulated. However, some circumstances make it 
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particularly difficult for adjustment to proceed 
smoothly and efficiently. Typically, one may 
have been given too high ideals, he may have 
suffered a shock by seeing an idolized person 
violate some standard of conduct, he may have 
suffered some trauma which upset all his caleu- 
lations, or he may have been victimized by the 
violent prejudices of his fellows, or suffered 
from the perfidy of his associates. In spite of 
such disappointing and disturbing experiences, 
the wholesome individual must learn to maintain 
his attitudes when they merit retention and to 
modify them when they obviously need change. 
Sometimes he must change what he has consid- 
ered an established principle, sometimes he must 
compromise, and sometimes he must disguise 
some element in his conflicts so as to effect an 
adjustment. Failure to make such adjustments 
may lead to a neurosis or to delinquency. 

The outline and description of the various 
defense devices that individuals may use when 
they are forced to adjust to unusual conflicts is 
very well done. The reader is made to feel that 
here are aids which may serve him well in a 
crisis. 

After a very wholesome portrayal of the part 
that sex conflicts play in the total pattern of 
adjustment, the pathological effects of conflict 
are discussed. Such symptoms as phantasy, 
anxiety, guilt feelings, indecision, regression, 
mannerisms, and antisocial behavior are de- 
scribed, but these descriptions are kept whole- 
some by continual references to the relation 
which they have with the early training of the 
individual. 

In the final chapter the importance of consid- 
ering mental conflicts in connection with prob- 
lems of delinquency in children is forcefully 
presented. While such factors as social environ- 
ment, position in the family, and economic status 
play some part, it is more important to study 
the attitudes of the delinquent child and to 
understand how delinquency results from the 
child’s attempt to adjust some personal conflict. 
Delinquent conduct originates in exactly the 
same manner as any conduct and the fact that 
the child’s attempt to adjust his conflicts hap- 
pens to run counter to social traditions is merely 
an accident. When he finds that he has defied 
conventions, the child is driven, very often, to 
continue his behavior in an attempt to maintain 
his personal prestige. The need for individual 
studies in problems of delinquency is illustrated 
by several well-presented case histories. 

Joun J. B. Morgan 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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